RADIO 


MEDIA CHECKLIST FOR TV OR RADIO INTERVIEWS 


• Find out whether you are expected to go into the studio 
or whether you can do an interview over the phone 
(down the line). Radio stations will prefer doing an 
interview on a landline rather than a mobile phone if 
you are not going to the studio. 

• Sometimes journalists will ask if you can do the 
interview through an ISDN line (high quality phone line) 
- your press office may have one of these which may 
mean you don't have to go to a studio. 

• Keep a pen and paper with you to make notes (and have 
your 3 key points to hand), but make sure you don't 
rustle the papers or make noise during the interview. 


TV 


• Find out if you need to go to the studio or whether 
they have the resources to send a camera crew to you. 

• If a camera crew is coming to interview you, set some 
time aside - it will take longer than you imagine as they 
will almost certainly do a number of takes. 

• Take information to read with you if you are travelling to 
the studio - use this time to decide on your 'key points’. 

• Try to dress neatly and avoid wearing anything that may 
be distracting on screen e.g. dangly earrings, brightly 
patterned shirts or cartoon ties. 

• Try to keep still during the interview - moving around or 
waving your hands around will distract the viewer from 
what you are saying. Smile and try to be aware of your 
body language (e.g. don’t cross your arms, 
gesticulate wildly or slouch in your chair). 

“SCIENTISTS OFTEN WORRY ABOUT WHETHER 
EVERYTHING THEY SAY IS ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE, BUT 
TO GET THE MESSAGE ACROSS TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
THROUGH THE MEDIA YOU HAVE TO SIMPLIFY YOUR 
SCIENCE. IT IS IMPORTANT TO CONCENTRATE ON THE 
OVERALL MESSAGE INSTEAD OF WORRYING ABOUT THE 
FINER DETAILS.” 


• What is the journalist's peg for the story - why are they 
doing this now? 

• What is their angle on the story - what is their focus 
going to be? 

• Who else have they spoken to/is there someone else 
that will be interviewed with you? 

• Do they want you to come to the studio? If so, can they 
organise transport? 

• Take all the contact details for the journalist you are 
dealing with. 

• Do they want to do the interview live or pre-recorded? 

• Flow long will the interview last for? 

• Can they tell you what the first question will be? 

• Before the interview decide what your 3 key points will be. 

Remember that if you don't do the interview the journalist 
may end up interviewing someone less qualified. By 
speaking to journalists you really can improve the way 
your area of science is covered in the news! 

“REMEMBER THAT NEWS INTERVIEWS ARE YOUR 
CHANCE TO SHARE YOUR EXPERTISE WITH THE WIDER 
BRITISH PUBLIC. IT’S HEART BREAKING HOW OFTEN 
SCIENTISTS WASTE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO GET THE 
BEST INFORMATION OUT THERE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 
BECAUSE THEY GO INTO THE INTERVIEW OBSESSED WITH 
IMPRESSING THEIR PEERS, OR JOHN HUMPHRYS OR THE 
MAN FROM THE PROTEST GROUP SITTING NEXT TO THEM. 
THE BEST RULE OF THUMB IS TO IGNORE ALL THESE 
PEOPLE AND TARGET YOUR MAIN MESSAGES AT THE TENS 
OF THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE WATCHING OR LISTENING AT 
HOME, MANY OF WHOM ARE CONCERNED ABOUT THE 
SUBJECT AND NEED TO HEAR FROM THE REAL EXPERTS.” 

Fiona Fox, Chief Executive, Science Media Centre 
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PREPARING TO DO MEDIA WORK 


GENERAL POINTS ABOUT BROADCAST INTERVIEWS 


• Find your press officer - they can give you help and 
advice on doing media work. Keep their name, and 
phone numbers to hand in case a journalist calls you. 
You should also make sure that your press officer 
has your mobile number. Borrow one if needed! 

• If you expect to be doing a lot of media work in the 
future ask your press officer whether they can get you 
some media training. 

■ The SMC offers you the chance to attend our 'Introduction 
to the News Media' event, and give support and advice 
when your area of science hits the headlines. 

• Practice speaking about your work in jargon free 
language to non-scientists (try writing about your work 
in 150 words). Do not use acronyms or measurements 
that the public may not understand. 

• If you have an important paper coming out, ask if the 
journal is going to issue a press release. If it is, make 
yourself available for interviews before and after the 
publication date. 

• Before speaking to a journalist, decide on 3 key messages 
that you want to put across in the interview. If you are 
asked a question that does not relate to your 3 points, 
try to get back to the subjects you want to cover using 
phrases such as 'what we must remember is...', 'the 
really important point is...’, 'interestingly...'. 

• Is your research at all controversial? If so, plan ahead 
and be prepared to answer tricky questions. Ask the 
SMC for help if you need it. 

“THE WEST AFRICAN EBOLA VIRUS OUTBREAK 
UNDERSTANDABLY GENERATED A FRENZY OF JOURNALIST 
AND PUBLIC INTEREST. THE OPPORTUNITY TO SPREAD 
ALARMIST MISINFORMATION WAS IMMENSE. BUT BY 
CONSTANTLY ENGAGING WITH THE MEDIA, OCCASIONALLY 
AT SLIGHTLY UNSOCIABLE HOURS OF THE DAY AND 
NIGHT, WE WERE ABLE TO ENSURE THAT REPORTING WAS 
WELL-INFORMED AND BALANCED. 

Prof Jonathan Ball, Professor of Molecular Virology, 
University of Nottingham 


Firstly, find out why the journalist is phoning, what is 
the reason for writing this story now (their peg)? You 
should also check where the journalist is calling from, 
are they a newspaper, radio or TV journalist? And 
which programme or publication? 


NEWSPAPER 


• Find out what the journalist's deadline is - it could 
be in 10 minutes and they need you to respond 
immediately. 

■ You are entitled to phone the journalist back in a few 
minutes, giving you you time to collect your thoughts 
- but make sure you phone them back in the time 
frame promised. 

• You don't have to have the best publication record 
in the world to comment in the media. For the 
consumers of national news if you work in the area 
you are an expert. 

• If the enquiry really isn't in your area, recommend 
someone else who might be suitable. Even if you 
don't have their contact details the journalists can 
find them through their press office or the SMC. 

■ Always take the journalist’s contact details, so you 

can get back in touch if you think of something 
important later on. 

• If you need more information, and there is time before 
the journalist's deadline, you can ask to see the press 
release or paper related to the story. 

• Because of time constraints and issues surrounding 
editorial independence print journalists very rarely 
check their copy back with scientists, so don't expect 
to see the finished article before it is published. 

• Remember that the tabloids have very large circulations 
(Just under 2 million people in the UK buy The Sun 
every day compared to around 400,000 people who buy 
The Times ) so by speaking to them you will be getting 
your message to a larger audience than by speaking 

to the broadsheets. In addition, the tabloid journalists 
produce some of the best and most accurate coverage 
of science issues in the media. 


• Will the interview be live or pre-recorded? Although 
live interviews may sound daunting they have the 
advantage of not being ‘cut’ before the broadcast. 

• If you have to go to a studio the TV/radio station will 
often send a car for you or pay for you to get a taxi. 

■ Get the contact details of the journalist who is 

organising the interview. 

• If you are doing an interview on a controversial topic, 
ask if you will be head to head with someone who has 
an opposing view point. If you are, and have time 
before the interview, try to find out about their views 
on the subject. 

• If you are struggling with too many requests for 
interviews from journalists, ask your press officer 
for help. They should be able to take calls for you and 
help manage your interview schedule. 

• When you are doing an interview try not to repeat back 
the questions to the interviewer. If possible, you should 
make your answers stand-alone, succinct statements. 

“NO JOURNALIST WANTS TO BE SPOON-FED BUT THANKS 

TO TIGHT DEADLINES, A BROAD REMIT, AND THE NEED FOR 

OUR WORK TO RESONATE WITH AUDIENCES, WE DO NEED 

SOME HELP. AND SCIENTISTS CAN DO THAT BY FOLLOWING 

THREE BASIC PRINCIPLES. 

1) EXPLAIN THEIR WORK WITH THE GREATEST 
POSSIBLE CLARITY 

2J KEEP LANGUAGE SIMPLE BECAUSE MOST PEOPLE 
WONT UNDERSTAND DENSE TERMINOLOGY, OR CARE 
ABOUT IT 

3J JOURNALISTS ALWAYS HAVE MANY STORIES ON THE 
GO AT ONCE SO, WHEN THEY CALL, A SWIFT RESPONSE 
AND READY AVAILABILITY ARE ESSENTIAL.” 

David Shukman, Science Editor, BBC News 








